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Foreword 



This is the second pubiieation in whut is hoped will be a continuing and si&^ 
nificnnt series of Occasional Papers written for COPA by interested and 
knowledgeable perHons involved in or close to accreditation in postsecondary 
education,^ The first of these papere issued^ nearly ^a year ago (about the 
''triad" in'governaiice) was well received. Other authors \ver^iden titled and 
encouragecr to write on specific topics and the response has led to at least 
^ six additipnal papers either completed or being worked on, A snyposis of all 
the papers appears elsewhere in this publication. ^ 

WiUiam K. Selden is probably the most prolific writer on accreditation in 
the United States. As Executive Director of the Natioittil Commission on 
Accrediting from the mid-1950s to the mid-60s, he often was outspoken for 
opening up the process to greater public scrutiny and public involvement. He 
predicted years ago that society was evolving toward a dtM.nan:d for greater 
-accountabihty uHts social systems, accreditation being one of them. Many 
within the accrediting coiiimunity' and within higher education at that time 
received Dr, Selden's writings and speeches with ill grac^ ^ , 

Now that accountability, is a fact, not conjecture, however, Dr. Selden 
attempts in this paper to show that the placing of public memters^appropri- 
ately identified and selected-into the mainstream of the accrediting-process 
could make the process better and preserve its image in a changinrsociety. 
Based on history, his ideas are worth conmdenng. 

Kenneth E. Young ' 
' ' ^ Juhe 1976 
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William K.Selden / 

Wjio should contiul the feguluting 

. agencies? / 

Should officials of the radio and 
television industry be appointed to 
serve on the Federal Comniunica- 
^tions Comniission? Should corpo- 
rate executivas and' fftTanokrs ^he * 
members of the FederalTrade Com- 
mission? Should represtffitatives of 
labor unions serve on the^National 
Labor Relations Board? Should 
mine operators fill positions on th^ 
Occupational Safety and Health Re- 

. view Commission? Should members 
of ^he stock exchanges comprise a 
nmjprity of the members . of the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion? Should the many state boards 
responsible for control of pollution 
of the environment include members 
whose business or professional re-, 
sponsibilities are related to chemi- 

- cals, coal, iton, lumber and other 
enterprises that have by practice 
and^tradition contanTinated^and de- 
faced the ecology? 

These related questiens involve 
issues of political theory and prac- 
tical politics. In a society with an' * 
autocratic form of government such 
questions would be answered with . 
only one goal in mind. In our demo- 
cratic society, which is based on the 
theories of separation and balance 
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of powers and a federalistic form of 
civil govewimentj answers may differ 
from each other depending on the 
era in which they are made and on 
the individuals to wliom the ques- 
tions are addressed. Under current 
conditions the answers will be mar- 
kedly tempered by general aware-, 
ness of possible conflicts of interest. 
We have recently been witness to 
niany examples of tontlicts of inter- 
est in b<ith public and private life. 

Viet Nam, Watergate, the Penu 
Ceiitral Railroad debacle^ Equity 
Fun ding J the revelations of the 
Central I ntelligence;" Agency and the 
Federal Burpu of Investigation are 
only A few of the causes ot^^cynicism 
and current lack of public confi-. 
dence in elected ,and appointed 
officials. Furthermore, the eeo- 
nomic slump of the mid 1970'^j^ 
dramatized by the severe financial : 
retrencliment and political realign- 
ment forced upon the. City and : 
' State^ of New York, place in bold 
relief the false promises of many of 
our 'political leaders for a future life 
of ease and comfort. Widespread 
doubt in the integrity and unbiased 
judgment of responsible officials is 
not limited, however, to ; those 
eleoted ofappointed to public offlpe. 



In thu minds o? the geiiL^rul pub- 
lic there is doul^t aiul qiiestioiiiiig 
of the integrity und iiiiseirish judg- 
tiieiu of leaders in inosl ull HeldH ol' ^ 
activity^ iiickidrng business and 
hibbw as v/ell as edueution imuI ^tlie 
prolession^. And this doubK.uiid 
questioning is intensified at a tinie 
when voeationul and professiutial 
groups are being fornied or being 
ninre elosely solidifieArto represent 
and even insist upon attainnient of 
hirger eeonoinii: and social benents 
and sj'iheres o?^iietivity for their 
respective nienibers. 

It is svithin this framework that 
accreditation and the public intercst'^ 
slipuld be reviewed. Accreditatioh, 
and the other ma jor forms of ereden- 
tialing-eerlincation and lieensuret 
—have on occasions been eniployed , 
to assure an economic, prolesRioiial 
.or social benefit for the separate 
groups controlling these activities. 
In the process of suggesting how the 
pubfipmay be better assured that 
accreditation, the subject of tliis 
essay, may not be diverted in tlie 
future from its prinKity commit- 
mcnt to the public yvelfare, it is 
appropriate to review .brietly the 
development and purposes of both 
specialized and institutional 
accreditation. 

OrJginal Purposes of Accreditation 
Accreditation h&s been defined as: 

thc^ process by wliich an ngency or 
. organization evaluates ana recognizes a 
prograni of study or an institution as. 
meeting certain predetermined qualifi- 
cations or stahdards. It shali apply 
only to institutions and their programs 
of study or their services.*' , - 

■This form of control in higher edu- 
cation, which was initiated at the 



end of tile previous century! did not 
become an iiinuential tuctor in 
standard setting until after the is- 
suanee of the famous Flexner n^pbrt 
on niedical education in which Jhe^ 
aulhnr pointed out that ''the power 
lo^ examine is the power to de- 
stroy."^ Froni that periud accredi- 
tation has developed into a *con- 
trolling force conducted primarily 
by private aguncies. 

The fieid of medical education 
was the first to feel the impact of a 
nongovernmental prograin (<f stand- 
ard setting. Within less than decade 
llie nunibcr of niedical schools was 
reduced in half as shoildy.'^nept 
propri^taiy o'Jie'fatidni were forciid 
to close. With fi^iancial backing 
from a foundation^-and.with the aid 
of publicity, the medical profession 
took ^ giant strides to accomplish 
what many membere of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the 
Association of Arneriean Medical 
Colleges had through faltering steps^ 
been endeavoring to accomplish for 
"some years. As a consequencej ac- 
creditation was established as an 
important and legitimate means by 
which a profession could raise the 
standards of education of its fJlture 
members and at the same time:: 
exert further control over entrance 
into its ranks. This example was 
later followed by the legal profes- 
sion and subsequently by scores of 
other professions. 

Specialized ^ Accreclita tiqnSpQ-^ 
cializcd or professional accredita- 
tion, such as in medicine or law, is 
concerned with the quality of edu- 
cation offered in programs of study, 
^ and is usually conducted by agencies 
or organizations that are national in 
mernbershlo^^^and operation. The 
primary p^^se for such.accreditaT. 



tion is to provide fiomo assurance to 
the pubWc of the quality of the 
education, and' training of future 
practitioners, a responsibility, as 
later noted, which has been vcbn- 
sidered. to be one of tbe characteris- 
tics of a profession; Furthennore, 
this responsibitty has been assumed 
to be both a privilege and a right 
of professions, a privilege and a right 
which they are reluctant to forego 
since the exercise of control over 
admission to the profession provides 
a means of pfofessional erihance- 
ment and self-protection. As one 
means of assuring professional con- 
trol, jnembership on boards and 
commissions responsible - for spe-~ 
cialized accreditation has until very 
recently been limited to nieniber& of 
the individual professions. 

5 

Institutional Accreditation— Insti- 
tutional or regional accreditatibn 
takes as its purview an entire insti- 
tution_ in an endeavor to maihttfin^ 
standards for the overall operations 
of the institution without identify^ 
ing the quality of any one of its 
parts. Although there are exceptions^ 
such type of accreditation has been 
conducted by associations of insti- 
tutions based on a regional meniber- 
ship; and tlie committees responsi- 
ble for the conduct of this activity-^. 
Invariably have been comprised of 
representatives of institutions al- 
ready accredited. ■ 

The originnl purpose of institu- 
tional accreditation was to establish 
some common standards among 
colleges and universities in order to 
improve articulation between high 
schools and collegeSj and to protect 
*the presumed better institutions 
fronf tliose that were shoddy rweakr^ 
and ipiproperly competitive .4 
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gPresent Funcdons of Accreditation 

Since its .early days— three-fourths 
of a century ago=postsecondary 
accreditation has acquired other 
functions that were not conceived 
whtjn it was instituted in tnedicine 
in the late 19th century' or by the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools which 
issued its first list of accredited in- 
stitutions in 1913. The functions 
now identified have, expanded the 
influence of the accrediting agencies 
in some cases^' beyond that which 
they have been willing to recognize. 
These f infc ti OTs^i trcl OTeT^ 

L deitifying that an^institution . 
has met established standards; 

2. assisting prospective students 
in identifying acceptable 
institutions; 

3. assisting institutions in deter- 
mining tlie \acceptaHility of 
transfer credit ; 

4. helping to identify institutions 
and programs for the invest- 
ment of 'public and» private 

fLuids; \ 

]. ■ \. 

5. protecting " an ' institution 
- . against harmful . internal and 

external pressures; ^ « 

6. creating goals for self- 
improvement of weaker pro- 
gramsandstirtiulating a general / 
raising of standards among ed-\ 
ucational institutions; ^ 

7. involving the' faculty and staff 
comprehensively ^n ^ institu- 
tional evaluation and planning; 

8. establishing criteria for profes- 
sional certification, licensure, ^ 
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and for upgrading courses of- 
»fering^uch preparation; and 

9. provkUng one basis for cieter- 
'inirtiiig Eligibility, for federal 
* "-assistancd.^^ " ^ 

In reviewing these functions it 
should be. noted that most have a 
direct relationship and all have at ^ 
least an inairect relatiohship to the 
public interest; that is. the welfare 
of society. This fact, especially in 
these times of widespread lack of | 
confidence in officials functioning^ 
leads immediately to the issue of 
the power of nongovernmental or-= 
ganizations^to exert control over 
standards in postsecondary cducS— 
tion when concurrent responsibili= 
ties and goals of these organizations 
may provide the basis for conflicts 
with selWnterest. 



Price Tag for Autonomy of 
Accreditation 

In reviewing legislative and judicial 
developments at both' the federal 
and ^tate levels, William A: Kiaplin, 
a legal autlTbrity on accreditation, 
has concluded/that ''due to the 
* speciai competence of educational 
accrediting agencies. . ^ / autonomy 
is of parammmt iniportauwe.'' In 
^referring specifically to the law 
courts he continuedi 

, , , the monopoly powof of the agcn- 
cies/coupled with the public function 
tliey fulfill, may inake some supervision 
= , necessary. The extent of supervision, 
howeVerrshould be carefuliy limited.^ 

The thesis of tbis essay is that 
for innumerable reasons^culturaU 
economic, geograpliical, historical, 
political, social-our form of feder- 
alistic government with its separa=^ 
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tion of powers is best for the United" 
Sta^ft/ Thi^ Reparation of powers 

liicfudes not only the three branches 

^of, civil goyernment, as well a§ tl^e 

'lederLd; state, and loc^l governrtients, 
but also a balance between civil 
government and the private ^.ectqr. 
Within this telal governmental , 
framevvork/ accreditation of post- 
secondary education, when con- . 
ducted by nongovernmental organi- 
zations, provides a constructive 
element in the balance of forces 
between the public and private 
sectors of our society,^ ? • 

With respect to the establislrment 
and maintenance of standarfls in 
postsecondary education, the /pri- 
vate accrediting agencies have gen- 
erally provided, and should| be en- 

^couraged to continue to provide in 
a relativdy autonomous mannpr, a 
constructive governing force for the 
puWic wejfare, Thequestion is how. 

' fS maifitain this constnictivenforce 
when the functions of accreditation/ 
have been expanded, vyhen the ac- 
crediting "agencies themGelve^ are 
assuming more active roles. in re-' 
sponse to demands of their members 
for enhancement and protection of 

.aheir' self interests, and when these 
developments enlarge the potential- 
for confiicts of interest. For non- 

. governmental accreditation to con- 
finue to be accepted and respected . 
there actually must be no conflicts 
of interest and there must also Mem 
to be no possibilities of such con- 
fiicts. The continued acceptance of 
nongovernmental accreditation has 
a price tag which, in a different 
context, has been identified by^a 
middle western industrialist: 

Our price tag includes a new national 
attitude toward all kinds of govern- 
ment, public and private, a recognition 

Q that present-day institutions were de* 
signed for a siinpler past and can. 



iio morcte expected " ttr serve well* 
loniorrovv*^K:umplex and sophi^iicatud 
needs than Gcnerall Rotors' initial 
organization chart would Gorvc its 1980 
business needs,"? ^ 

6 

• IV 

Nongovernmcnfal Accrediting 
Agencies ^ ^ ... ^ 

If nongovernmentalaccreditation of 
^postseCondary ediicational institu- 
tions andjheir progrMns oJ .study H 
be maintained— this essay pro- 
ceeds on tlie assumption tliat fdr- 
the sake of tlie public welfare it 
sliould be ^iiaintained— and ^^f 
changes iii the organizational^truC" 
ture of 'tlie "agencies is one of tlie . 
price tags for such continuation, it 
behooves us to review sonieiof the 
analyses and observations that have 
been mEfde of these organizatiuiis 
during regent years. Altliough there 
.^re obvious differences in the struc- 
ture, policies^ and, operations be- 
tween ;the agencies tliat accredit 
entire institutions and the ones that 
accredit specialized . progran^s of. 
study^ it must be recognized that 
changes cannQt be made in one type 
o'of agency, wit!VoC|;t. indirectly en- 
"cou raging similar changes in the 
othen , 

Profess iONa I Associaiions-^lt has 
been stated quite accurately that 
"there is no such thing a=s thg ttfue' 
profession and no set of characterise 
■ tics necessarily associated with the 
title. There are only those work* 
groups whiclv are ^commonly re- 
garded as professionals and thdse 
which are not, "'8 ^ 

Despite this admonition the tradi- 
tional concept of .11 -profession is, 
based on the assumptions that there , 
is an esoteric body e^f knowledge 
that only members of the profession 
can transmit, that only they are 
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capable of judging wlio should be 
educated and admitted ta practice 
the professions, yiid tliat tiiey solely 
'sliotfld estalilish the ethics by which 
their. members should practice and 
^ oil which they should judge artd 
discipline fellow members. Based oh 
this concept the professions have 
generally enumerated the tbllowing 
cjiaracteristics that tliey insist are 
necessary so they ^may niaintaifl 
"f. their autohoihy and best serve 'the 
public interest (as well as, hiciden- 
Jally, the interests of tlieir own 
members): (I) recruitment must be 
strictly controlled: (2) entrance 
must be strictly in tlie hands of the 
profession; (3) approval and ac- 
creditation must =be done b^^ the 
members of the protessioij; ancl(4) 
since recruitment^ training and en- 
trance into .practice are all carefully/ 
controlled, any member of^the pfo- 
t^essional group can be thought of ils 
fully competent to supply the pro- 
fessional services.^ . : 

Elucidating the^e points more 
amply Eliot Friedson has written: 

Prafeisittnal people havo die special 
- privilcgD of rreedoni from the control 
&f outsiders. Their privilege justified 
by three claims, Firltv4hat:laim is that 
^there is sucli an unijsuarclegree^of skill 
and knowledje involved^n professional 
work . that nonprofessiorials ^are not 
equipped to evaluate or regulate it. 
Second^ it is claimed that profossionals 
are, responsible-that thdy may be 
trusted to work conscientiously with- 
out supervision. Third, the claim if that 
the professiun itself may be trusted to 
undertake the proper reiulatory action ^ 
i on those rare occasions when an indi-.^ 
vidual does not perfonn. his work 
competently or, ethically. The profes- 
sion is the sole source of competence to 
recognize deviajU perform ar\ce and to 
regulate itself in general. Its autonomy, 
isjustifled by its self-regulation. 10 
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Rober-t K, Merton, the respucted 
and oft-quoted s^pciologist, expiyiUs 
furtlier on the basic obMgatiaiis of a 
professKOnal association and the con- 
tributions to public welfare that 
only it can niake. He wrote: ^ - * 

» Whc lorenuist obligation oj a proles- 
sional "assLiciation is ip mi rigorous 
stariUiirds forlhe jirof^ffini aii|i to'lielp 
^ *er^brce theni:.snindarcls for tlie quality 
of pers^iiiol to be recruited into the 
profession: staiidards for the training ' 
and ediicatiqn of the recruits^ standards 
% for prufessional p met ice; and standards ' 
for research designed to enlarge ,Jhe 
knowledge' on^^whidi the work of the 
prolcssion rests. The association must 
' he in the vanguard. The standartfs it 
sets niusi be more exacting than those ^ 
^ ^ith. which the la)' .public miglrt be 
■ content., After, afl, on^ the infornied ^ 

professiunaTs ca^i-kntnv the potontiali- 
' ties and not hiercly the-oujrwMit realities-i? 
of professional practice/ f hey' are tho 
custodians of the profeiisional tradi- 
. tions. of the past; through" Uieir con- 
stituted organizatfeiis,.- thej' must try 
to anticipate the future and contijiually 
1 raise their sights.t^ ^ ' 

. In thij performance of these func- * 
tions the profcssiOTS> a^"' weU^AS 
their individual merjibers, nnist' be 
free ta, further their professional ^ - 
aims -and pbjectivcs^ according to 
Robert- G. Storey, a forrlier prcM- 
dent of the American Bar Assoc ia- ^ ^ 
tion ""and" at one timejChairmari oP 
ks Section on Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar. 12 His* philos- 
ophy of a profession would be 
identified today as elitist: Storey- 
wrote: ■ v 

Unquestionably the movement to ele--^*^ 
vate the standards of business and of^ 
all callings is worthy of praise, How^ 
ever, the danger of t^is md^ement is J ^ 
iHSt the old recognized profopioi^^ ' 
may be pulled down tcj j common level'" 
of the newer oril^. if^*»pFofessional .i, t 
- ideals are given up brou^t to a 

: ^ 10 



commog level \vith the, standa^s of 
the. callings having the making of a 
livelihood as their ^primary purposfri 
then the niem'bcrs of the 42s tiibli shed 
professions and tlie new calli;igs inay ' 
all become employees rather than pro- 
iessional mcn.l^ * ' 
^ ' * ^ . ' ^ ' - ■ * - ^* 
' Granfe5iig that^we eontinijally ^ri- 

"^quireyn society some elitejndrvicl- 
uals and organizations to set ex- . 
-amples and a pace for the ryt^'of us 
.to aspire to and eiivirfate, ahd grant- 
- ihg t-luit tJie.thre^ old and learTied - 
professions of medicine" law, ^and 
^divinity have been the cynosure of 
all other striving professional groups,^ 
it must be re'cognized that ec^ioriiiCj 
political, and social^ conditions are 
iiQW changing in such maimer and . 
. ' to' such an? extent that tlie tradi- 
tional concepts. oT an autonomous 
^professim .are no longer tenable, , 
Store/-'s comments bdong in a dif» 
fer^nt age,. ^ ^ . 1 

Conturrent with claims for the' 
social need for profession^ au ton- ^ 
omy the literature lias been replete 
,in the past several decades witii ad- 
* monitions agajnst' too great .profes- 
sional power. Thes^' adniQnitions 
coincide with and undoubtedly have 
. e tic ou raged the changing concepts 
of the professions. ^ v. 

F »' * ■ . f 

Under the Impact of metropolitan coii- 
ditions, the conMpt of a profession 
has becpnie transforrned, hPo-onelspeaks 
mry mq^e of tlie learned professions, . 
Professional men *were /omierly fe» 
gardcd as pos^ssing a broad culture^ r 
wide special comggtence^ and a general 
' understanding of affairs. Cpa^uentlyj 
they were Hue ntial members of soci- - 
cty, A measure of leadership fell into' ^ 
^Aqir hands, and jnuch thatl^wa valuein 
^out society wis evolved under > the 
Innuence of the older professioni. 



Today, professional men are re- 
garded by the. public as experts— 
^erfons with Ijlgh c^^etinVe % 



restricted splierc. Great dcrcrcucu is 
puid lu thcni wlnle ihcy act within 
their particuiiir range. OnhcrwisCi they 
have little prestige, Outside-their rDle, 
Uicy are tlioUght to have no niorc claim 
to be. heard than (he nian In the 
street J4 ^ 

As concepts of the professions 
have changed, so too luis the in- 
creased number of vocations that 
aspire to professionalism, many of 
which do so with some justification. 
There is a^ natural desire for men 
and women to endeavor to improve 
their economic, their political, their 
social, and their vocational lot In 
life. Ill the present changing world 
fraught with competition, individ- 
uals increasingly tend to band to- 
gether to strengthen their chances 
of attaining their aspirations. Estab- 
lishing a'professional society to assist 
in these endeavors is an approach 
that has gained momentum in the 
past teverai decades. The. relative 
autonomy accorded by society to 
the professions is one of the in- 
centives for this move^ient^ 

: The publicly stated goal of every 
profession is "service to thepubHc," 
and the claim is rhade that to assure 
Competent service the profession 
must have the pqwer to regulate the 
conduct and the quaiitlcations of its 
meipbersJ5 This power, includes; 
control over the education a^ train- 
^ ing 6f its future* members. In other 
words, ^'''educational power includes 
^etennining the content and dura- 
^^on tof tr^ining5Dronop.olizing the 
ausi^iccs, under \^ich'training takes 
^place, selecting . the traii^^es, and 
certifying the graduates/' 

Wofe; The jocent Supreme Court de- 
\ qisi Q n i n Gotdfarb vs, the Virgiim *Sta te 
Bar appears .to challenge the fissump- 
tion tliat^ the professions can engage in 
^**niQnopolisttc" activftieSjif sucW activi- 
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tics niiglit afleut the price of profes- 
siunal services, ■ 

Just as it is Illogical to fault 
individuals Jpr striving toward pro- 
fessionalism, it iss^Kirtsighted not to 
recognize the hazards lor society in 
permitting proteHsions to openite 
without adequate checks and bal- 
ances. Corinne Lathrop Glib has 
called attention to the fact that: 

eleariy Muntcsqu»uirs dag trine of sepv 
aratiun uf powers, which had so nuicli 
inniicnee an American public govern- 
nient, has iioi significantly affected 
die governnieni of American proles' 
siunal associalions. The boardsof direc- 
torSsopenite v\ part like a iegisiaiive 
upper house, but ihcy aUo Aniction as 
the e?cecutive and the judiciai branclies 
ol tlie assogiaiion. 5 ^ 

Everett S, Hughes, a scholar sym- 
pathetic to the pfofessions, has 
noted that they: 

seek more independence, more recogni- 
tion, ^ higher place, a cleaner distinc- 
tion between tliose in the profession^ 
' and tJiosc outside, aiid a larger ineasure 
of autonomy in choosing colleagues 
and successors. One fiegessary validate 
tion of such changes of status in oiAr 
society is introductiou of study for die'^ 
profession in cjuestion into the univer- 
sities. / 

This corripetition for status is aeccnv. 
panied by a trend toward prolonging 
\ 'Uhe professional training at both ends: 
at tlie beginning by multiplying pre- 
requisites for entry to professional 
school, at the finish by prolonging the 
course and the various apprentice or 
internship programs. i8 

The daiVger of professionalismv 
according' to ^GarceaUj lies in the 
6 concept that it is^free froni critical 
inquiiy and beyond criticism except 
from its own members. 15 The pa- - 

11 - ' . ' . ■ : " : ' ■ \ - 
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g^nv tholog^ of the . 
te;^.ifftlie 

^ - -. — = — 

The worker doos not see his work as 
merely differfnt from^ others, He de.- 
"velops "around it ah ideology and, witli 
the best of intentions, an iniperiulism 
that ^tresses the technical superiority, 
ofhii workflnd his capacity to perforin 
it. This imperialistic ideology is built 
into the pcripective tliat his training 
and practice create. It cannot be over- 
. corne by etl^cal dedicatiori to the*" 
' public interest because it is sincerely 
believed ih^s the only proper way to ' 
serve the p|fblic interest. And it hardens 
when an/ occupation ^develops the 
autonomy of a profession and the 
place of dominance in a division of 
labor and vyhen expertise becomes an 
institutional status rather than a ca- 
' pacity. The pathology arises when an 
" outsider may ho longer evaluate tlie 
^ work by. the rules of logic and the 
knowledge available to all educated 
/ ; men and women and when the only 
/, - logitimate spokesman on an' issue rele* . 
: vant to alLmen^iiust "be someone who 
; is. officially certified.^O ' 

; i While Freidson writes in general 
terms, dt hers identify specinc devi- 
ations of professions froin U^eir 
publicly professed aims, ttom^ient-, 
ing on *;those pillars of tlie profes-'. 
[ sional society world . . * whieh most^^ 
>oth6r societios seek' tb enit^^if*.^^ 
Herbert R. Nortlirup accuses the; 
American Bar Association and the . 
Americah Medical j^ssgciatipn of 
having "engaged ifi'^practices not 
unlike those of spme of the least 
responsible unions; e.g. race di^ 
eriminatio^restrictlon.of entty ihtp 
the calling, unfaircompetitive prac- 
tices, and questionable political 
lpbbying/"2f Pursuing further this 
ahaiogy of the ptoi^ssions to Ubor 
unions and tip market place, p. S. 
Lees recognips that "restrictions . 
on competlfloh ' make life more * 
comforta^ble for the prdducef^.'/?^ 
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.During, this -extinded^period^ in 
^ich cdnfcepts of^he professions 
are undergoing revision,/ or^e of the 
most severe indictments of profes- 
sional conduct has been made by a 
former commissioner of health for ■ 
the city of New York, executive 
director of a large, metropolitan 
hospital, 'and deaa:i of a school of 
medicine. Identifying conflicts of 
interest directly with accreditation j 
the lat^ Geor^ James has written 
in an accusatory manner: 

Many, professional orfaitl^tions that 
are involved in stai^ards oiispecialisis 
or matters of accreditaiibn afe at the 
^ame time strongly CQmniitted to prO' . 
grams of self-protection, It is natural 
for thein to defend themselves and^ 
their members, but the news releases 
of many professional groups are parti- 
cularly^ replete with extensive battles 
for sta4us and i^oney. ^ . 

.Conflict frequently arises between 
what are^ deemed to be the interests of 
the organization? and the interests of - 
the public. One is easily Jed to a ilob' 
so-hypdtiielieal . questiori: If a- \Very 
large medical organization spends mil- ■ 
lions of dollart. flghting the medicals 
programs the countiy needs and: a- 
;^^|niajority of the pepple wantvwitjiout ^ 
concern ^that this program insuras a ■ 
high quaiity of carCs how Jong will ihe-^ 
" public continue to give such ^.orgarii-i; 

'■zation sole control of the accreditation 
of institutions or the setting of stand- 
ards for ifcdicd specialties? How can ;^ 
an organization's .techhical judginent 
T: be accepted on tlit one hand, when its 
Judgment on planning to make better 
health care more- available appeafs so ; 
inadequate? ' , ' - 

,^1 think the questions are germane be-i 
amsi what is done in matters of 
accreditation and the setting of stand* 

' ards has to flow out of some-philos- ' 
ophy. The attainmeht oT qudity- isj 
inevitably Influeiiced by the present : 
^views on medrcal care. The midical' 
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care ofu the future will be influenced 
by the voluntaiy associution's actions 
: in accreditation and Aim types of 
, standards which are established now,23, 

Regardless of the niierits of those 
and other accusations of the monop- 
: V: djistic control of adniissions and the 
educatidnal and training programs 
J/ - for their future members, arid ir- 
respective of the defense that the 
professions may present for their 
activities,^ it is obvious that the 
concepts of the professions held b^^ ■ 
the public have been and are change.- 
ing. Even though all workere have 
aspirations to be considered profes-* 
sionals, and even though, there has 
been a surge in the creation of new 
. proftssional societies^ nevertheless' 
professionaf^e^sons are not held in: 
such awe asihey were a few genera- 
tioris ago. As technical contributions 
; have increased in mjportance forihe-, 
conduct of our societ>^, more atteft- 
.tion has been accorded jo conflicts 
of interest that may arise ^hen the 
professional organizations pertomi 
^those functions-such as accredita- 
tion of educational programs and 
; 'c of admission of members co 
their ranks-fiihcticfns vyhich had 
been considered in ther^past to be 
their privilege and right. ^ 

Regigml^ Accrediting Associa- 
. tiom-As stated earlier, there ure 
kX ciifferencea between the agencies 
5i;' that accredit institutions and those 
• ' : that accredit programs of study. 
' ^- , , lliese differences do not negate the 
contention that the price tag for 
■doiitinued public acceptanccs^af not. 
support, of accreditation by nongov- 
ernmental agencies appli|s to both 
types of accreditihg organizations. \^ 
J Jhe regional accreditini associa- 
;{ tions of colleges and universities an^ . 
- the other agencies that accredit in- 
: stltutions are being subjected to' 




criticisms for the manner in which 
they conduct their activities pro- 
tected from public scrutiny. Similar^ 
criticisms were made with respect to 
colleges and universities in the 1910^ 
report on Medical £duca tion in the 
Uni-tcd States and Canada. In the 
foreword to that influential docu- 
ment Henry S. PrltcHett, president* 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, vvrote:. 

Educational instftutions, particularly 
those which are connected with a col- 
lege or. university, are peculiarly sensi- 
■ tlve to outside criticism, and pariicu^ 
larly to any statement of the circum- 
stances of their own conduct otequip' 
ment which seems to them unfavorable 
in comparison with that " of other 
institutions. As a rule, the Qnly 
knowledge wliich the public has 
eerning an 'institution of learning is ^ 

^ derived from the statemehts given" out 
by the institution itself, information 
which, even under the best of circum* 
stances, is colored by local ■ hopes, 

^ambitions, and_p^t^pf vi^w. A'^con- 
.siderable number if cblleges and urii- 
vefsiiies take the Qnfbrtunate Rosition 
diai ;they are private institution! and 

' diat%the public is enthled to only such 
knowledge of their operations as they 

; choose to ™^lcata/.^ 

The attitude of the Foundation is that\ 
all colleges and universities/ whether,, 
supported ^by taxation or by private 
endowment, are in truth'public servid 
- corporations, and WM the publldi is ^ 
entitled to know the facts yoncerning 
tlieir adm^istration and development, 
whether these facts pertain to the 
rinanciaror the educiitlonal $lde.24 

^ould this statemerit .be applied ^ 
to the institut^pal accrediting agen- 
cies? Are they not in ^cl public 
service organizations?^ Have ^they 
ailly conducted, their activities in 
such manner as to indicate and 
clemonsttate tlmt their first and 
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foremost concerns are for the public 
interest? 
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In listening to some contempo- 
; rary "critics one must acknowledge 
that many of the officials of these 
associations apparently have been , 
slow to appreciate their yulnerability 
to criticisms under current political 
and social conditions. In a speech to 

' cies in November 1 97^^mS£^D^ 
; Koemer, a foundation executivet^^ 
■ answered his own question of who ,^ 
aben^fits from accreditation, special 
interests or the public? He may have 
: overstated the argument, but not, 
entirely, when he accused the re- 
: V gional associations of exhibiting 
cljaracteristics similar to many fed- 
' eraf regulatory agencies In that tliey 
had acquired substantial power to 
regulate and in so ddjng tended to. 
^protect the status quo. The regional 
; or institutional accrediting agencies, 
^he said, ''have become nothing "but 
old-fashioned trade associations pi- 
piously pretending to represent the 

■ public interest, >vhen in fact they 
V are coercive monopolies and operate 

behind a veil of secrecy:''^^ Regard- 
^ less of the fairness of this attack, 
. these, accusations do represent what 
many respected people think. They 
also highlight one striking character- 
istic that the profgssidnal sotj^ties 
and' the. institutional accrediting 
associations share in common. 

. Both professional societies arfd 
institutional accrediting associations 
have enjoyed considerable freedom 

■ * of Action;? and unusual autonomy in 

tjieir operations. ^Is they, naturally 
\vish to maintain, and they justify 
V their desires on the special compe- 
Jtence and superior judgment of their 
<m©mbdrs in such matters. HowevBr,. 
\thi&, chamcterTstic is common to 
most groups. From his extensive 



studies and observations Robert M. 
Mad ver noted: 

every group tends to cherish its own 
separate existence, is convinced of its 
own superior worth, regards its own 
ways as pftferable to the ways of 
others, its own myths as exclusivaje- 
, liverance from on high, and generally^ 
is suspicious, not infrequently con- 
temptuous^^fffie outsider.26 



Developments Encouraging Outside 
Participation in Accreditation 

Fortunately in more recent years 
there appears to be less contemptv 
ev£n less suspicion of the outsider 
on the part of members of accred-- 
ifmg agencies. Thi€ conversion, this 
acceptance,, although sometimes re-o 
luctaht, may be partially the result 
of changing concepts of professional 
societies, as well as response to 
public and governmental pressures. 

^At the same time, there continues; 
to be inayequate'recognition.of the 
reasons why competent outsiders 
should participate in the developr 
riient of policies and in tjie conduct 

, of accreditation by the professionalf 
societies' and the institutional" ac- 
crediting associations. Several devel- 
opments are encouraging such 
participation* 
,C/nfort/fa//ow-Professional peo- 

' pie usually have been ambivalent 
about unionization. On the qne 
hand, they consitlered themselves to 
be separate from and above labor 
unions; they insist that their main^ 
incentives are service to the public, 
a philosophical goal that is antithetic ^ 
eal to sloNv-downSj. strikesj or eco-/ 
itomic ultimatums. At the same 
time, we/mdj for example, that the 
teaching profess^oUj n^o longer con- 
siders a strike, to^be anathema' to its 
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practices and is supporting three 
competing but p-owing unions* 
American Association of University 
Professors, American Federation of 
Teachers, and National Education 
Association. In the health profu- 
sions, not only have strikes been 
conducted by nurses, physicians, 
and otlier personnel, but unions by 
narhe are actually being formed to 
include interns, residents^ and post- 
doctoral fellows/ The Doctors' As- 
sociation of the New York City De- 
partment of Health was founded for 
unip|[j.yurpdses ^jbng ago as 1961; 
n addition, organizations which 
consider then^selves to be profes- 
sional societies have been and are 
resorting til' strikes and threats of 
strikes when their members believe 
that their economic^ political, and. 
professional rights are not being 
/■niet,27 ; . ■ ^ ,, : ' ' : 
These regretful but inevitable de- 
yblopmehts in the health field are 
accornpani^ by growing public de- " 
mand for more widely distrrbuted 
health care, by ejcpanding numbers 
of health professions, and millions 
of persons engaged in th^se profes- 
sions and related vocations, and by 
an increased percenf , of the gross 
national product d&voted to health' 
related expensesl^s 

In 1950, some 4.6 percent of the 
GNP wasdevoted to IteaUh; for 1975 
approximately 8.0 percent was spent 
on health out of .the total ■ GNP 
which has 'increased in that 25-year 
. span from $284 billion to $ 1 ^4 
trillion. Also it was estimated that 
expenses for higher education in 
1975 were some $35 billion. 

Autonomy for the' jprofessions 
and postsecbndary educational in- 
stitutions, of which accreditation i| 
/an integral part, does^ not sit well 
Ciwlth the ipublic whiph is required to 
^'pay higher taxes, in part to meet Jhe 



demands from the professions and v 
poftsecbndary educational institu- 
tions for more ftmding from the 
public treasuries. Concurrent with f ; 
these financial pressures the public . • 
is ft^ed with sporadic work stop- - ^^ 
pages by employees of hospitals 
and educational institutions seeking J? 
economic and political peraonal 
benefits. These developments tehd^^^ S 
to separate the professions. The 
professions naturally strive to mdn- 
tain their traditions of autonomy v!^ '^ 
and primary commitment of sen^ice ^.g 
to the public. At the same time they 5^ 
are being forced by national and : : | 
international economics political, " ^ 
an i social conditions to heed, the^^^^ 
expectations and demands of their 
individual members to provide them 
v\dth protection from jhesej;Tj|| 
conditions: ^ . 

Political ,4reWa— There can be no ' ;;;|^ 
question that hi|alth' care gnd^ post* > iSfi 
sfecondary educatidn are now central 3^!^ 
issuesin the political arena. As these 
issues .have become entvnned in tfll 
public policy, the national arid state >|g 
organizations repje.senting the pro^ ' ,||| 
fessions and hlghet education liave ,>J^| 
reorganized so that they can . beV |i!^ 
heard and make^^eir presence ftlt;^?|i^ 
on the public sta^^ civif politicSiv^^/| 

On this stage* they find themselves 
'sometimes aligned jbot oftentimes 
in' competition with each other: in 
ever chan^ng congeries of rehition- 
ships. They are also in competition 
with other ^contending forces,vone 
of wliich is represented by the aspi- 
rations of womeii and of minorities 
who, in their strivings l^r upward;^H-|^ 
and^ lateral, mobiUty^ have fburidt "^'" 
that accreditation ^^d the otherJM^ 
cjedentialing processed, . may impede^i^ 
their opportunities fori^uch niotfjjt^ 
Ity, These minorities also note' that!S| 
the pi;ofBssions arid the educational:;^ 
institutions largely have been 
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V Control oT these credentialingWtiv- 
: : jties. As a Gonsequence, through 
J ; ' " their growing utilization of political 
Itv pqwefj tliey have been able to;add 
to the pressures of governmental 
insistence for changes in the struc-; 
?^ ture and policies of accreditation. 

Can these pressures be" absorbed 
by soGiety^ v^ithout drastically up- 
^ setting our poHtical balance^ of 
forces? Can we continue to main- 
tain a reasonable balance between 
' the govemmejital and the private 
sectors of our society or, in order 
to provide adequate assurance that 
the public interest is being met in 
matters of accreditation, must we . 
resort to increased activity on the 
part of government?=T1ie answer to 
these questions as they relate to 
"accreditatioii depends to a large 
" ■ extent on the^prlce that theprofes- \ 
rfonal societies' and the institutional 
accrediting associations are willing 
to pay. 4 

Groupthink-^'We have noted the 
possibilities for conflicts of interest 
in^^ccreditation, and also the influ= 
ence of minority interests through 
government |ori the agencies that 
, accredit institutions and programs 
oir study. There is a third factor tliat 
relates to participation of outsiders 
in the development of policies and 
the conduct of accreditation, This 
was adverted to by Maclver in liis ' 
obsen^atibn of group attitudes and. 
has been expanded . by Irving L. 
Janis, professor of psychology at 
Yale University, urifler His term pf 
grnupthink Analyzing howjntelli- 
gent mm an^ women collectively 
could be involved in making. deci= 
" \ sions' that subsequently proved to 
' be so unfortunate for the nation, 
f- .Jahis identifies various factors that 
encouraged our government leaders 
' during the past fifteen years to ' 
" "^har^and be so convinced of the 



value of their policieF., and to do so 
\yith little dissent among themselves. 

These Jactors comprise: 

1 . an illusion, of invulnera^aHity ; 

2. coUective^efforts to rationalize; 

3. unquestioned belief in the .3 
group's Inherent morality; ^-^ > ' 

4i stereotyped views of rivals and • • 
enemies; i ] 

: 5. dirfect pressure on any meipb^. .^ :|| 
;whb expresses strong argu^ - i 
ments against any of the 
group's^ stereotypes, illusions, 
or comitments; 

6. sel^censorship of deviations ; 

from the apparent groljp ^ 
. consensus; " .':>; 

7> shared illusion of .unanimity ; 

concerning judgments * con= '.k> 
" forming to the majority view; :l 

and " s -■ • : :. ]{: 

8. emergence^ of self-appointed y^sg 
'r mind-guards-rmembers who^ # 
protect the group from adverse v 
information that might ;shatter ': jl 
their shared complacency 
about ^ the .effectiveness and 
^ morality of their decisions.29 . j 

The analogy between the collec- 
tiye leaders of the. Federal govern- ■ € 
ment and agencies that accredit v J 
institutions and pro-ams of study \y 
is not exact Just the same, there is 

^cohsidf rabie ^^oupthlnking -bn the i 
part of members of ahy organiza- 
tion, and thisTatfern of similarity ; 
of thought does influence the mem-^ 5|g 

, bers of any inpbup, including thosa^^j^f^ 

who are ^sponsible for acGrediting • 

activities, Power politibs is not Urn- fij^ 

ited to international relations; it {||| 

also can be noted in and amongg^ 

organlzatioris that are concerhjed. ls|||S 

with institutional or professional ^'fSg 
' ■ ■ . . . . ■ ' ^:':^':m^ 

' * ' , ' ' " ' ' " ^ ^ ^^^^^^^ 



Kjurisdictions. When organizations 
are involved iii . forms of pO\yer 
politics^ their members are prone4o 
adopt the characteristics of -^up- 
think, in which condition they are 
likely to be miich less sensitive to 
the pubUc interest; but public uiter- 
est should be the main ^cuij^f 
accreditation. 

Conflicts m Godls^lt is inevitable 
that there will be conflicts of inter- 
est and goals among educational 
;^ institutions of different typeSs and 
among various professions whose 
fields of service overlap. 'Historically 
'Ave have seen this in the delayed 
acknowledgment . by the institu- 
tional accrediting agencies of the 
need to recognize ^and accredit firet 
the teachers colleges j then the junior 
coUiggeSj and lately the prop rie^ry 
, instituiions. More recently we have 
witnessed such conflicts in accred- 
itation as those between pathologists^ 
and* medical technologists, lawySrs 
^: and legal assistants, physiclaris and 
allied health personnel, as well as 
conflicts within such professions as 
I laboratoiy personnef and nursing. 
These conflicts derive in part, 
from advancement of profession^ 
knowledge arrd technical expertise, 
and. from pressures for expansion of 
jurisdictions. Thev refeult is strain 
'and stress int relationships arhdhg 
professions : that should, be working 
' oobperatively for the welfare of the 
pubUc. In attempting to gain sup- 
port ^fdr their goals, each profes- 
sional society seeks support ^om 
^thie executive, judicial^ and legisla- 
< five branches of government at Both 
the federal and state levels! By tlius 
proceeding, the organizations^ 
whether associations of postsecond- ^ 
5ary institutions . or - professional 
y societies, encourage the involvement 
ij^bf 'government in decision making 
whete the . organization^ claim au- 
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tonomy. ^niis involvement, of 
courses includes.accrfeditatipn. 
/' Even though many membere of 
the professions may independently 
develop congenial working relation- 
ships aCross^rofessional (one might 
even say partV) lines^ "it is common 
. sociological observation that when 
rival claims is^e in conflict, each 
side is likely to develop stereotypes 
and misconceptions of the other, 
especially in formal contexts, "30 
and unconsciously adopt the char-^ 
acteristics of groupthink. 

*This problem only underscores 
the importance of instituting and 
maintaining effective liaison be- 
tween professions^ for only if this is 
fimtly established can the relation- 
ships bear the stresses which initially 
conflicting claims to jurisdiction 
imposes upon it. "31 . . - 

Confljcts in goals between organ- 
izatipns representing different types 
of edj^icktional instituti^iis or those- 
representing different .professional, 
poups can be resolved in onwof 
fwb ways; either thi^. organizations 
themselyes can cooperatively find 
the means to regolve ma^y of these 
conflictSi or Increasingly govern- 
mental involvement and intervenV 
tion can be expected. The use gf 
outside or pubhc members on boards 
and committees responsible Tor. 
accreditation is one of the means by 
which agencies can cooperatively 
endeavor to resolve some of their 
conflicts in goals. " 



Alternatives Confi-onting 
Accreditation 

A number of studies . have been 
made of accreditation in attempts > 
to evaluate its usefulness, to find 
ways to simplify its operations; -tOr 
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. . identify alternative methods of ac- 
j-V cbmplishing ■ its purpops,- and to 
Vr veri^^ its effectiveness in; meeting 
the ne^ds of educational institu- 
■ ■ tionSj the professions, and society,. 
; = : Most of these studics-jntentionally 
:r-; /or otherwisc=seeni to cqnchide that 
: Accreditation contains the pnes of 
^ a hydraheaded monster and appears 
- to. grow out of control, presenting 
an ' unsolvable cohundriim. This 
V frustrating conclusion need not be^ 
repeated so often, howeyer., 

. If one accepts the premises that 
accreditation is part of the total 
fabric of the governing process of 
our society, and that there Lire really 
only two alternatives for the future 
of this form of educational contruh 
then accreditation is not necessarily 
an ^ unmanageable operation. Al- 
though therS' may be innumerable 
: variations, the two.primar^altema-^ 
^ / tives are (1) either marlcedly in- = 
creased governmental involvement 
in the total process, or (2) further 
reliance on the balance of pQwers 
• between the governmental and^pri^ 
a vate sectors o f our society. 
C Incredsecl Governmental /yi^q/ye- 
/^V ' /7i^A2/-It is neither morally wrong, 
J^r hbr need it, be legally improper, for 
: i; government to be directly active in 
y: . the accreditation of postsecondary 
^S- institutions and/or their programs 
:v. of study! In fact, it will become^^ 
: necessary for government to in- 
crease its invqlvement in order to 
^^V ' provide assurahge to the public thai 
'■K accreditation is being conducted 
fr' primarily for the benefit of society, 
1^; I all its various elemerits. 

Hf " More governmental Invplvement wiU; 
i'- be necessary, that is, unless all of 
I; the aecrediting agencies voluntarily 
ft- adopt measures which provide ade- 
quate assurance to the public that 
;r; the agenfcles arte not subject to 
5?; cipflicts of interest; that they are 



aware of the concerni of minority 
groups, apd that they are conducting 
accreditation primarily for the pub- 
lic welfare and only incidentally for 
the benefit and protection of the; 
instifutions and the professions. 

R esmicntHng of . A ccrediiing ' 
Agencm-Tha author has already 
declared his preference for a niinh 
mum of governmental involvement 
in accreditation, providing^ however, 
that the accrediting agencies are 
both. meeting arid appearing to meet 
adequately the needs of society. 
This preference is based pn the 
philosqpjiy that the fnrm of govern^ 
mental control in which there are 
baltHices of powers has proved to be 
best for this country; and one of 
the important balance, of powers 
rests between the government and 
^ ti:^ private seetors^ To maintain 
such a balance of forces in post- : 
secondary education it is apptopri- 
ate that accrediting activities be ^ 
conducted 1 by nongovernmental 
agencies,^ However, to fulfill their 
responsibilities these agencies nuist 
be structured and operated in 
manner " more reoriented to ffie; 
^needs of society. ' ■ 

The current = needs of sodtety 
would indicate that all accrediting-, 
agencies s!f >uld now incorporate, if 
they have not already dbne so, such,, 
characteristics as the foljo wing: 
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\. The boards or comniittees re- 
sponsible for accreditation 
should be semi-autondrtioi4S In ; ^Jl 
structure and empowered to^^ 4^ 
make final; decisions, suhject l^ 
only ^to the right of apppaliS^ 
y with respect to the accreditedjl^ 
' status G^f Institutions or, theirllj 
programs of study . / y I 

■ \ ' ' ^ " 

'2. Only statements of policy and|^ 

operating budgets of accred- 
iting agencies should be; sub- 




;. ' ject to review and approval. or 
. ■ revision by tlie organizations • 
, which sponsor accrediting 
agencies. All other typcs^ of 
documents: submitted by the 
accrediting agencies to their 
■ j^ponsoring organizations 
. ' , should be for informational 
piirposes only, , ' 

' 3. Air statements ot policy re- 
"quirements and sfandards for 
Accreditation should be pub- 
licly developed^ tested for their 
validity before being imple- 
mented, and periodically and 
publicly reviewed/ 

4i Accrediting agencies should 
conduct their reviews of insti- 
' tutions and programs of study 
in. such manner that there is ^ 
opportunity for public involve- 
ment at_ appiDpriate times'' in 
the^proc'ess. 

5. Outside^ . or ■public membere 
should Be included on all 
boardsand committees rcspon- 
. sible' for . accreditation Jt post- 
^ . " secondary institutions and/or 
programs of study / ;J ^ ^ , 

6i All momberSj including outside^ 
or public menibers, of boards 

' or comriiittees rbsponsible for. 
accreditation should be limited 
in their terms of appbintment 

, in order to assure gradual rota- 
X tion of membership. 

The purpose of such provisions^ 
is both to assure that the accred- 
iting^ agencies are continually and\ 
fully aware of the -public Interest, 
and at the same tinie to reduce to a 
minimum the possibilities of con- ' 
nicts of interest between the public 
welfare and the economic^ political, 
professional, /or social goals of the 
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individual or institutional members 
of the organizations, 

Shice this essdy is concerned more 
specifically with only one of these 
characteristics— the involvement of 
outside members on boards of com- 
mittees responsible for. accredita- 
^ ^troh=-it will be concluded witii more 
specific reference to factors relating 
to this single issue, 

yn 

.Outside Partjcipatloii on Accred- 
iting Committees 

The proposal for a broad revision 
in the composition of accrediting 
boards and committees, as well m 

' licensure boards ^ has been made in 
the past,32 but its implenientation 
has been slow. 3 3 The slow accep- 
tance of public or outside members 
on accrediting comi^ittees can be. 
attributed partially to naturaUrq- 
sistance to a new concept, and 

- paffially to real ■difficuTiies in the; 
involvement of public riienibers.. 

pisadvan tages— Th&m are definite 
and tdentifiafale difficulties that 
should bb recognized. These includfe 
the following: " 

/'^Tr The most frequently, expressed 
crifjcisilr is-.-.that outside or 
public menibers,on'accredIim^^ 
cohimlttees have insufficienr 
knowledge to be productive 
m ,mbers;' Because of this lack 

■ of knowledge they may delay 
the proceedings by raising ele- 
mentary questions and disrupt 
wha t wdiild otherwise be a " 
cohesive group 'in its* discus- 

■■ slons and 'deliberations. The 
Issues in accrediting,^ it is as- - 
serted, are technical in nature 

' -and therefore require the ex-/ 
/ . pertlse of^technically compe-^ 
^ 0 tent persoHs, ' ' 
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V > 2. An opposing viewpoint of some . 
f.:'.: pgrsoris is s that outside mem- 
- bers may be deficient In their 
;/■ ability or willingness to ques- 
,tion and too wlllfng^to aqcept 
i' the verdict of the other mem- 

; bers. Such an approach pro- 
: ■ vides .the public-with a false, 
f sense, of reliance on the judg- 

H . . ment of outside m^ibers. 

' 3. Gosts have always been a dif- 
ficult problem for accrediting 
? agencies. Incjeasing committee 

memberships with attendant 
travel costs adds a further 
burden with no corresponding 
source of additional funds. ; 

4. There is no accepted method 
by which outside or public 
riiembers may be appointed. 
Every method that has been 
' proposed has its disadvantages. 

r . Admntages—DmpiU these and 
^ other dlfficultieSj which should not 
be dismissed as uhirnportant, there 
are corresponding advantages that 
provide; constructive support for 
. the argumants in favor of inclusion 
i and participation of outside mem- 
• beA bn boards and committees 
' responsible for accredltion. 

I. Outside members are more 
likely to raise questions which 
■ might otherwise be overlooked^ 
and in so doing these members 
will tend to. enlarge the per- 
ceptions of all memhere as tp^ 
/ the implications of committee" 
actions. In tliis manner, outside 
rrierribers are in a position to 
counteract the tendencies of 
poupthink among members 
representing' only institutional 
\ -^or individual professional 
points of vleWj; and to stress 
/ wider public Interest an^ soclaU 
respansIbiHties. 



Outside merribers also can serve 
as a symbol to the public that; 
its broad interests are being 
represented when issues which 
impinge on public policies are 
being decided. 



'3. Outside members can ^ 
.. publicly to some issues and on 
occasions carry more credence 
than members who represent 
institutions , or ; professional^ 
fields of study subject to 
accreditation. 

4. 'Outside members can serve as 
stimulants to accrediting 
bodies ^ that are subject to 
similar paralysis of maturity 
and old age that has been 
diagnosed among federarrei^ 
ulating agencies.34 Senility In 
an accrediting agency can exert 
a widespread stultifying force'' 
that society cannot affordj and 
continual efforts should be - 
made to prevent such con- 
tamination. ^ , \ ; 

Despite these potential advan- 
tages for the Inclusion and partici*- 
pat ion of outside members on 
boards and committees responsible 
for accreditation, the advantages 
remain only potential unless the 
individuals appointed are able .ton 
fulfill their, responsibilities with in- 
telligence and wisdom. In other 
words, the contributions of theses 
outside membere depends to a very . 
large extent Qn the quality of the 
individuals selected and appointed.' 
To assure successfur im'plernentation 
of the poUcy of appointlhg outside 
members some problems must jbe> 
resolved. ^ ^ t . - 

Probiems to be^esolved'-Th^ve l 
are at least four problems to be:;;; 
reiolved In appolntmenti of piiblle^^^ 
members, (1) resistance, (2) deflni- 
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5^ion, (3) . source, and W quality. 
4There is alv/ays resistance to a new 
Sideaj especially to one that appears 
S to weakM^lie position of those 
whose support for the concept is 
/necessary* * However, pressures are 
ihc^easing^^for inclusion of outsiders 
on many boards anH cpnimittees in . 
iXvarious types of activities. Employee 
participation on boards of manage-, 
ment in business and^ industry has 
been an issue of long standing. 
More recently consumer advocates 
increasingly have been persistent 
and have made considerable head- 
way on boards concerned with the 
the delivery of health care. Their 
presence has ^ready been felt. John 
;/ H. KnowleSj currently president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation,/ pre* 
viously noted: 

Thi consumer, is approaehing a posi' : 
j - tion of greater effectiveTiess and influ- 
r ance in medical policy* He will probably 

change the balance of poweh 1/ policy 

continues to be set in conflictp more 
^ ; of the decisions ire likely lo fill to the 

cdnsumer.35 . = 

Again commenting on the need 
n for coof^eration with the participa- 
tion of outside members (con-^ 
surners)/the National Advisoty Com^ 
mittee on Healtn Slanpower stafed: 

The^scope of heal tli issues has grown 
V to the point that n^pst of jhe major 
' debates now involve questions closer to 
public ipolicy . than to the. specialized 
competence of the health professional. 
The solution Jies in building a creative 
partnership between cDnsumers mS , 
providers rather than establishing the . 
; ^ supremacy of eithei> 3^ : , 

:v \ With statements'' such as thdse^2* 
jfi being frequently bruited, and wlth^ 
;ibusiness and industryj gpvernment 
■committees and private agencies all 
icbnsciously ingludlng outsida mem- 
• bers on their boards, acceptance of 
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t/ie concept IS expanding. Despite f ; 
these developments it must bo con- v • 
ceded that: ■ >/ ^ ' 

In all . . , organizational transfomia' 
Jions there is revision in structure and 
process, always painful to achieve be- 
cause of human fear, uhcertaintyj and 
strivings to protect what individuals 
grow to consider their vested interests; ^ 
Vested rights become solidifled into 
codes of ethics, and codes of ethics 
' become sacr^anct. To change jHem is 
often consiffifed to be an act of ■ 
sacrilege. 37 

We now are discovering tliat pro- 
fessional codes of etliics are no 
longer sacrosanct when the courts 
determine that their pursuance re- 
sults in restmint of trade.3^ This 
more recent development will ao- :i 
celerate further erosion of ppposl- U 
tion to outside members oh boards 
and committees responsible for ac« ^ ^ 
preflitations and wUl jtimulate wider • • 
recognition of the advantagei to be : J< 
gained from their- inclusion and ' * 
participatiori, I 

The question of Mf'ho , should ^ 
quall^ as a public or outside mem- 
ber can be'rhade^a sticky wicket by i 
thosejwho insist on a speclfig, de- ■ 
tailed, alMncluslve " definition. ' It is 
quite possible that no definition *^ 
could cover all potential individuals. ■ 
An attempt to develop such a tfefini- 
tlori would likely entail considera- 
tion of Issues of great minutia^e. 
For the ^present a broad deflnltidh ; 
would seem appropriate to convey 
the spirit of intent: 

pubUc or outside member, serving; ; 
on a board or committee responsiblel 
: for accreditationi is a person who" has 
nd involvement with institutions ;o/ji 
programs of study subject to accred* 
^ itatlori by the agency on whose board 
or committee he or she serves, atid v: 
whose ^rvicfe on such board or QOm^ii 
mittee is or can be subject In no wgyM 
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r - : ^ to current or potential connicts of 

^^y^^ . " Itiierebt or uf luyaliles, 

' .This definition Is mtended hot 
• ^ to^ exclude individuals from associ- 
; ^ ated ' professions, only from the 
; . same profession, from serving', 
among the puhlic or outside mem- 
bers on a board or committee. In 

■ fact, inclusion of associated profes- 
sionals is to.be encouraged as one 
means of jnitigc^ing the strains that 

- exist among and between some of 
- i the professions. As has been noted. 

earner, the longer that issues among 
. . professions renaain unresolved the 
y ' "greater is ^ the necessity for govern- 
^ ment to be involved in resolving the 
conflicts. 

The theme of this elsay is that. we^ 
' ■ sliould endeavor to maintain a r 
proper balance of ppwera in lOur 
total governmental structure,, in- 
tluding/,a balance^ , howeve'r^ con- 
stantly changing, between the pub- 
' ' lie and private sectors; of our society. 
To maintain this - balance the 
elements in fhe private sector must 
be prepared to adjust and reme in 
such nianner that they can resolve ^ 
many issues among themselves and 
do so with constant and, primary 
attention to the- public welfare. 
Public members on accrediting 
boards and comrnittecs are one fac: 
tor in the maintenance of this proper 
balance of powers. 
. The definition advanced of a 
, • public member need not be limited 

■ " to the membershin of committe.es 

responsible .for the conduct of 
accreditation. It could apply as well 
to the composition of the' United 
States Commissioner of Education's 
' ' Advisory Committee on Accredita- 
K tion .and Instltutionaf Eligibility, 
the • Council on Postsecondaty Ac- 
creditation, and other agencies. The, 
. ' definition has equal applicability toV 



state licensure boards and nongov- 
crnmental* bodies ' responsible for 
the certiflcatiph of professional^ 

' personnel. ' ' « ■ ■ : ; .^^^^ 

In all cases the question is likely r :; 
to arisi' whether a ^member of a 
board of trustees of a college or; - . 
^university should be considered a ■ 
public member if the trustee's in- 
stitution is subject, to reyiew by the 
accrediting' committee.^Some will ; 
argue that such trustee experience : • 

' enhances the competency v^f ^ > 
individual to serve as a public mem= y 
ber, especially when it is assumed ; 
■ that the number of persons capable 
of making a constructive contribu- 
tion in a somewhat technical area - 
is limited. The advocates of this ^ 
position hold to the point that ^ 
trustees may absent themselves from ; 
meetings when that person's college 
or university is^being considered by - 
the .committee, thereby removing 7; 
any possibilities of conflicts of 
interest. . ^ - ^ ^ 

.Such arr approach begs the Issue i ; 
of both avoiding and seenfmg to^;--^ 
avoid any current or potential con- ' 

^ flicts of interests of loyalties. Re- 
phrasing the questions with which ^ 
this essay was begun we might ask, - 
should members of boards of direc-" 

V tors of the radio and television ^ 
companies be permitted to serve oir— 
the Federal Communications Com- v 
mission, ; subject only to their ex- 
cusing thems^lvps fr^m attendance 
at meetings when issues relating . 
directly to their cpmpanies were 
being considered? Should members 
of boardi of labor unions' be ap- ^ 
pointed to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board with similar provisions? 
Such a. practice would not \ be 
countenanced in these or any other .f .. 
governmerit agencies. Therefore, - 
why should such a practice be 
followed with respect to the ap- 
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||5l>pointment of truly public; members. 



to boards and upinmittees rqspon'- 
sible for accreditation? / ■ ' 

The fields o£ education and the 
numerous professions should adopt 
5:' - every itieasure to maintain their 
V position QT'f advocacy for the publid' 
K welfare Cnd retain both actual and 
: ■ apparent integrity of operation/No 
V- compromise in this position should 
be encouraged. . ^ 

It is difficult to identify public 

- 'members oPtlie caliber required for 
appointment to such positions^ 
Nevertheless,^* population of the 

r United States IS, large and diyersej 
• and we are blessed with innumerable 
; individuals of intelligence, energy^ 
^ and a commitment to the better- 
ment of society who would be 
f willing to serve as public membere 
L : if requested tb do so. One of the 

- elements required in identifying such 
:V; persons is an organization charged 

with the responsibility of maintain- 
inga roster of potentially competent 
individuals. ■ : 

A third vexatious problem is the 
i> question ^of who should actually 
5v; ; seire as the appointing agency for, 
17- outside orpublic members on boards 
^ : or committees concerned with .ac- 
> creditation/ There is no ' single 
answer.. As a resultj there are differ- 
; , ent methods th^ ihay be employed^ 
: anrf they 'may be either^ Inrfde 
v or outside sources, 
^r '^ If appointment of publlc^mem- 
v-v bars is to^ be made by ins'idp sources 
fYV.ihere are various ways to do this, 
:^ ; The normal appointing procedures 
^ of the Sponsoring organization may 
be>useds e.gf; the president may 
'appoint the public members. Nom» 
pj^^ inations might be solicited from 
||iJ?outside;sgurces. Also, the board or 
KJ^^comniittee responsible for accred- 
itation may itself be empowered to 
? appoint public members. Or ihe 
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several sponsoring organizations for , • 
the^ acurediting agency might form a 
joint special cornmittee -for^^thiS"^^^ 
single purpose of appointment. ' 

U outside sources of appointment ^ 
are employed, and this method 
would seem to offer many advan- 
tages and benefitSj the appointing ; 
organizations must be identified; 
and agree to assume this responsi- 
bility. The practical possibilities are 
not numerous but include such ; 
nongovernmental associations as the 
American Council on Education 
and the National Health Councils^^ 
each of which has a membership ofj . 
organizations and neither of whiclv ' 
is directly involve4jii accreditatibn ; ■ 
in any manner, although botli have 
a history of considerable concern 
for and interest in this activity ^ 

From time to time, suggdstibns y^^^^^ 
are made that appointmenf of out- J 
side members should be made by 53' 
the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfa^, It should be observed ■ 
that appointment| from this source 
partially, negates the principle of 
proper separation, and ■ balance Jof vS: 
powers and should be . employed - '^^o 
only if other methods fail, of 
acceptailce. ..^ ; J 

Regardless of the nieVhod of^^ ; J 
appointment of public or outside ' 
Members to board or committees fi; 
responsible for; accreditation^ the 
most important problem is the 
quality of ihe pi^rsons appointed. ^ 
To be effective these individuals 
must be intelligent, wiSe, possessed 
of good judgment, cpnscientiouSj 
responsible, and committed to the 

public interest. . / ' ; 

■ ■ « , ' . 

The fyture effectiveness of ac-^|^ 
creditation conducted by the ; pri-^' )||| 
vate sector of our society depends 
on its abiUty and willingness to 
serve and perform* Attention should 
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be given constantly to the identifi- 
■ cation of- individuals of alirback- 
grounds who poisess these necessary 
qualities. ^ . - ; 




Conclusioif , _ . ^ 

In this bicentennial year of the 
American Revolution il ls appropri- 
ate to refer to .an "^observation' in 
Goals for Americans made by 
Morton Grodzins, professor of poli- 
tical science and director of theJ 
Federalism Workshop at the UnK ; 
vsrsity of Chicago: ; ' * 

^ Our structure of govamnient is com- 
plex, and tha pplitics operating that^ ^ 
- structure are mildly chaolic , , , Simply 
to understand the federal ^^tem is 
therafore a difficult ta^k^^Yat without 
* understknding thera is little possibility 
V of^producihg desired" changes in. tha 
system . . . Change| introduced into an 
. imperfectly understood Systetfi are as 
iikely-to proHuce reverse bonsequbnces 
as the desired ones. 39 

^ W ' ^ ^ ^ '■■ ■ ■ . . ■ 

' - ^ S : . ^ " ^ . 

The intent of this essay has been 
to add some further depth of per- 

;ception of accreditation' in order 
that changes In its structure will Be 
mada with understanding/^ 

'-^ AccredttatijDn is ah integrarpart 

vOf our totafkovernmqntal , system 
which is based on the principles of 
sepafatlon of powers and balarice of 
political ^forces. This federal system 
with its convoluted politics n^ay''^ 

. seem mildly oh^dtlc, but h has per- 



mitted and encouraged; innovatioji ; 
and flexibility ig un exlent nat 
' knowi under most other forms of - 
government. Consequently, 
effort should 'be made, lo, detain ' 
: . accredit|don but to revise and adapt ^ 
* its structuru : gnd pperations - to-' 
changing conditions and heeds so; 
that its coristrucHve force- will con- 
tinue to be a part of the balance 
of governmental pb^eri » - . 

William X, ^plin ^rote recently 
abou* these balances of forces with 
"^^spect to accreditation; namely^ the 
- triad of the federal government, the 
several states^ and the private ac- 
crediting agencies: 

All elements of the triad will continue : 
to be i n volverf in go vern an ce ' for the 

' ■ forseeable future. The capabilities, in- 
'terestSi and constituencies of each 
element are sufficiently differpntj and 
the. traditions of federalisni and private 
responsibility in postsecpndary /eduea- 

^ tion are sufflciently strong* ih^t sub- 
stantial elimination of iny. element is 
unlikely both pojltically and as a mat^ 
ter of educational policy' Thus, cKanges 
in governance should proceed^ from a' 
"continuing recognition of all— Hiree 
elements,40; ^ - 

Tlie inclusion, of public or out: 
side members on boards and dom- 
mUtees responsible for accreditation 
provides one^ Important means of ^ 
broadening die understanding of 
these ' engaged ' in this quasi- 
governmental activity^and does so 
with recognition of the several, 
elements involved In this process of 
educational goyernahce. 
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